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the individual as absolute, and as that for which
the State exists1, is to have a very inadequate con-
ception of the State either in its formation or in its
working.

r> Moral questions always lie in the background
in political matters, though it may be only
occasionally that they come into great prominence;
but the present war is a crisis in which the issues
turn wholly on what is moral, and the ordinary
mechanism of a State has become relatively unim-
portant. There is one great obstacle to the declara-
tion of peace at this moment, and it lies in the
moral character which the Allies, and many of the
neutral nations, attribute rightly or wrongly to the
German government and those who support it. The
promises of the German government are regarded
as worthless, and none of the Allies is ready to trust
to any pledge which they may give. Pacifists who
regard a treaty as a treaty, and a promise as a
promise, seem to be merely foolish to those who
insist that it depends on the character of an indi-
vidual and of a government whether their promises
are worth anything or not. From the experience
which Belgium has had of the worth of solemn pro-
mises made by Germany it has come to be a widely
diffused opinion that the promises of the German
government are worth nothing at all.

This question of moral character is involved in
all discussions as to the continuance of the war and
1 Woodrbw Wilson, The State, p. 582.